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* COVER the perennial and bulb beds when the ground has frozen an 
inch thick. 
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WOODEN spray barrels should be filled with water to prevent the | 


| on Page 449. 


wood from shrinking and developing leaks. 


| THIS is a good month to grub out poison ivy, but next month will | 


| be better. The plants are not toxic when wholly dormant. 
| IT IS acommon plan to store seeds in tight tin boxes, but many seeds 
| keep better if they are stored in stout paper envelopes. 
| THE PLANTING of tulips should be completed immediately. Lily 
bulbs from Japan should be planted as soon as obtained. 
MANY shrubs and deciduous trees can be planted safely this month. 
This is a particularly good time to plant lilacs. 
LIME may be applied now after the ground has been plowed. The 
amount to use is 50 pounds of hydrated lime to 1,000 square feet, 
or double this amount of ground limestone. 


| COVER the strawberry beds with litter or straw as soon as the ground | 


has frozen, but make the covering light and add a few pine boughs 
| if possible. 


cleaned and covered with grease or oil before they are stored for 
Winter. 

RHODODENDRONS and other broad-leaved evergreens should be 
given a liberal application of water, unless there happens to be a 
heavy rainfall, before the ground freezes. 


IF APPLES are to be kept in good condition through the Winter in 


THE GARDEN tools will be kept from rusting if they are thoroughly | 


the house cellar, a temperature below 40 degrees must be main- | 


tained. A moist atmosphere is much better than one which is dry. 


' PROBABLY the best blue flower to grow in a pot or window box 
in an ordinary living-room is Browallia speciosa. If given a sunny 
window and planted in five-inch pots with good drainage, plants 
should bloom freely until Spring. 


HARDY chrysanthemums should be cut down after the flowering 


season is over. Light protection is often advised, but some growers | 


find that the plants go through the Winter more safely if they have 
no protection. 
BRUSHWOOD to be used next year as supports for garden peas, sweet 


peas and other plants may be cut now. If placed in windrows with 
the tops weighted by boards, the branches will become somewhat 


be used. 


fan-shaped, thus better adapted to the purpose for which they will | 
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to grow plants indoors with the 


OSMO 
SCATTER GARDEN 


Here is a novelty garden for indoor enjoy- 
ment—designed by prominent horticultural 
experts so that ten potted plants can be 
grown indoors at any time of year. When 
they become too big for the little Osmo pots, 
they can be transplanted, pot and all, to the 
out of doors, or to larger pots for growth 
indoors. 


Enjoy this scientific way of quickly, easily 
growing plants at home. Osmo sterile soil 
and Osmoss assure that your plants will ger- 
minate quickly with minimum loss when 
directions (which come with each garden) 
are followed. A selection of seeds are in- 
cluded with each Scatter Garden, but any 
other seeds can be used if desired. 


Try this new, easy way of starting plants 
early, indoors. Let your family and friends 
delight in watching them grow. Give Osmo 
Scatter Gardens as gifts. They are different, 
useful, decorative — your biggest money’s 
worth of pleasure and profit! 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Osmo 
Scatter Gardens, send us his name 
and 60c for each garden (add 10c for 
shipping West of Mississippi River) 
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Looking for a 
GOOD HEDGE? 


Then decide now on the Upright 
Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata 
capitata). It’s the best and most 
dependable of all the evergreens. 
Taxus makes an ideal hedge, is 
hardy, holds its color all the year, 
needs little attention other than 
clipping to form. And the cost is 
less than you pay for a fence. 

Fully described and attractively 
priced on a special folder — 
which we will mail on request. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





T THE 29th annual meeting of The American Rose 

Society, held in Roanoke, Va., October 7 and 8, about 

150 members attended, representing most of the states east of 
the Rockies. 

There was a splendid rose 
show with fine displays from 
local gardens, lovely cut flowers 
furnished by the treasurer, Mr. 
S. S. Pennock, and local florists. 
There were nursery displays from Conard-Pyle Company and 
the Paramount Nurseries, a fine exhibit of roses brought by 
J. F. Kafton of the Cleveland Rose Society, and an attractive 
and educational display of some 45 varieties of rose hips from 
the garden of C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa. 

E. A. Piester of Hartford, Conn., was appointed a trustee 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Dr. J. H. Nicolas. 

Regional gold medal certificates were awarded to the hybrid 
teas Crimson Glory and Madame Cochet-Cochet, and the 
polyantha Snowbank; a silver medal certificate to the hybrid 
tea Dorothy McGredy; and certificates of merit to the ever- 
blooming climber Summer Snow and the polyantha Topaz. 

The Nicholson bow! was assigned to the Niagara Frontier 
Rose Society, Buffalo, N. Y., to be competed for at its 1938 
show. 

The American Rose Society gold medal was awarded to 
Mr. Theodore Wirth for his work with the rose at Elizabeth 
Park, Hartford, Conn., and the parks at Minneapolis, Minn. 
A posthumous gold medal was awarded to the late Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas for his work in advancing the rose. 

The number of test gardens was reduced from 16 to eight. 
Those at Portland, Ore., Hartford, Conn., 
and Fort Worth, Texas, were retained and 
five new ones named. 

Plans were made for the 1938 June 
meeting, which is to start at Harrisburg, 
Pa., with the dedication of the new public 
rose garden, with visits to the new garden 
at Hershey, Pa., nurseries at West Grove, 
Pa., Riverton, N. J., Rutherford, N. J., 
and ending at Elizabeth Park, Hartford, 
Conn., where Mr. Wirth’s medal will be 
presented to him in that oldest public rose 
garden in the United States, which he 
started. 

It was decided to test the understocks 
being developed by Professor T. J. Maney, 
in the new test gardens at Ames, Iowa, and 
Blacksburg, Va. They give promise of be- 
ing very useful. 

An appropriation was made, to be ex- 
pended in the scientific study of the rose 
midge, which has become very destructive 
in gardens in places during the past two or 
three years. 


American Rose Society 


Has a New President 





Dr. T. ALLEN KIRK 
The newly elected president of the 
American Rose Society 


The secretary reported a membership of 3,062, a slight 
increase over last year. 


The following officers were elected: 


President— 

Dr. T. Allen Kirk, Roanoke, Va. 
Vice-President— 

James H. Porter, Macon, Ga. 
Treasurer— 

S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary— 

R. Marion Hatton, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The newly elected president was formerly vice-president 
and has long been active in the society's work. The secretary 
and treasurer were re-elected. The following trustees were 
elected, their terms to expire in 1940: Forrest L. Hieatt, San 
Diego, Calif.; Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa.; C. R. McGinnes, 
Reading, Pa.; E. A. Piester, Hartford, Conn. 

After dinner at the Roanoke Country Club Thursday eve- 
ning, Mrs. Frederick L. Keays gave a beautifully illustrated 
lecture on ‘Old Roses,”’ showing colored slides of many of 
the almost forgotten roses which she had recovered from 
neglected gardens of the South. 

At the Friday meeting, Vice-President-elect J. H. Porter 
gave the history of the building up of a collection of the 
10,000 roses in 1,356 varieties at Porterfield, Macon, Ga. 
Professor H. H. Hill of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
spoke on soil reaction studies in the Roanoke test garden. 
The luncheon tables and the lobby of the hotel were decorated 
with the new rose R. M. S. Queen Mary by James Clark of 
Dreer’s. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting gardens, and the eve- 
ning was devoted to an experience meeting. Saturday morn- 
ing, about two dozen members who stayed 
over for the purpose, visited the site of the 
proposed test garden at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg. 


80 Hyacinths To Be Tested 
at "Breeze Hill" 


In the Fall of 1935, by concerted action 
a number of the larger bulb concerns in 
Holland sent to the “Breeze Hill’ trial 
grounds in Harrisburg, Pa., 271 tulip vari- 
eties, which duly came into bloom in 
1936, being then photographed, studied 
and recorded as to color. The result was to 
show many duplications, and generally 
to clear up the tulip atmosphere, leading, 
it is hoped, toward an improved tulip 
classification. 

Believing that the United States has 
failed to appreciate the other most impor- 
tant Holland bulb, the hyacinth, and fur- 
ther believing that a selection of the tulips, 
which in Holland are believed to be the 
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best, should be grown for the same intelligent observation, 
arrangements were made by Dr. J. Horace McFarland, the 
owner of ‘Breeze Hill,’’ with Algemeene Vereeniging voor 
Bloembollencultuur, in Haarlem, Holland, to test hyacinths 
in a way probably not before accomplished. 

Consequently there have been received at ‘‘Breeze Hill” 
carefully selected bulbs of 80 hyacinth varieties, in addition 
to the various muscari species. The idea is to get a compre- 
hensive pictorial view of the hyacinth family and to continue 
the study of the better tulip varieties from a broader stand- 
point than would be possible if reliance were placed on only 
one grower. 

Thus, these hyacinths and tulips should come into bloom 
at ‘‘Breeze Hill’ in the Spring of 1938, and in addition a 
very carefully selected group of the scilla family. In line with 
the tulip showing of 1936, this display of bloom will be 
open to the public, and particularly to those interested in 
extending knowledge of the major items of hyacinths and 
tulips. Those desiring such action will, on request to Dr. 
McFarland, be advised by postcard of the dates for the best 
showing of any particular class. 


Chrysanthemum Society of America 


The annual show of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America will be held in the beautiful mirror room of the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 12, 
13 and 14. The final schedule, which is now available, in- 
cludes special classes for members of the society. In addition 
there are over 80 open classes for large-flowering chrysanthe- 
mums, pompons of all types, singles, anemonies and Japanese 
feathery and fantastic types. 

The business meeting of the society will be held Saturday, 
November 13. This will be followed by a program of topics 
that will be of interest to every chrysanthemum grower. A 
subject that will be of particular interest because of the varia- 
tion in blooming dates occurring this year is ‘“What Causes 
Variation of Time From Year to Year in the Blooming of 
Chrysanthemums.” 

Mr. Alex Cumming, Jr., of Bristol, Conn., is the president 
of the Chrysanthemum Society, Mr. Arno H. Nehrling the 
secretary and Mr. W. Ray Murphy of Cincinnati is in charge 
of the local arrangements. 


The National Council Meeting 


About 150 members of the National Council of Garden 
Clubs, representing 21 states, were present at a meeting held in 
Camden, Maine, beginning October 7. Mrs. O. W. Dynes of 
Illinois, the newly elected president, presided. 

The Caribou (Maine) Garden Club has done an outstand- 
ing piece of work in rescuing the Nilander collection of native 
plants and shells, and in providing a building to house it with 
its library. Vermont, the newly admitted member, has 17 
clubs and 800 members, and is issuing a pamphlet on one 
plant each year. Each of the New England states has con- 
tributed slides of their best gardens for National Council use, 
and these were shown for the first time. They are now avail- 
able for other states. 

After luncheon at the Megunticook Golf Club, Mrs. Dynes 
announced the appointment of Mrs. T. F. Roemele of Ken- 
tucky as chairman of legislature, and Mrs. Zur Craine of New 
York as chairman of program and lectures. 

The dates of National Council meetings will be announced 
two years in advance, and it is expected that regional and 
state meetings will be planned to avoid confusion of dates. 

The national memorial to Eugene Field at St. Josephs, 
Mo., was described by Mrs. O. L. Seabaugh, president of the 
Missouri federation, and it was voted to join other organiza- 
tions in sponsoring it. A rose garden is being planted around 
the memorial by the Missouri federation, which is making 
trees its special study this year. 
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A prize of $25 is offered by the National Council for the 
best 1937 state year book. This contest closes December 31. 

Reports from many sections were made. The Garden Club 
of Georgia is publishing a book on Georgia wild flowers and 
a campaign was held for removing snipe signs from the high- 
ways, a prize of $50 being offered to the club removing the 
most signs. 

Trees are the main objective in Iowa, and clubs have reported 
that lilacs withstood the drought better than any other shrub. 
This federation is establishing colonies of native flowers. 

Mrs. William Crocker, president of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York, reported an elementary course in judging 
and exhibiting for beginners. A senior course will be held in 
January as usual. The Bergen Swamp of 1,500 acres, near 
Rochester, has been purchased and made a preserve for birds, 
animals and wild life. Mrs. Crocker advised roadside chairmen 
to send to the Highway Research Bureau, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., for the report of the 
Joint Committee on Roadside Development of State Highway 
Officials. It costs but 25 cents and is invaluable. She also rec- 
ommended “Bird Sanctuaries, Trees, Shrubs and Vines At- 
tractive to Birds,’” which may be obtained from the Audubon 
Society, 1775 Broadway, New York City, for 25 cents. It 
contains lists of plants to attract birds. 

Ohio has held four garden pilgrimages since last May. A 
very successful essay contest with prizes on lawn making was 
held. 

The Pennsylvania federation feels that horticulture should 
be the backbone of all club work, and has planned a seven- 
month program of study. West Virginia is listing and photo- 
graphing rare native flowers. 

The regional vice-presidents reported the next morning. 
The Central Atlantic, Mrs. F. B. Stearns of Ohio, told of 
monthly garden pilgrimages during the Summer and an 
August picnic. The South Atlantic, Mrs. F. A. Wallis, 
Kentucky, reported garden schools in two states, the establish- 
ment of a Nature trail and arboretum, much junior garden 
work and the restoration of a 1796 garden in Kentucky. 

The Central, Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher, said program help 
was the greatest need of small clubs. Indiana keeps her clubs 
alert and growing with many state meetings. A conservation 
school for teachers was recommended. Kansas is studying 
drought-resistant plants. Nebraska has doubled its member- 
ship and now has 31 clubs and over 1,000 members. A gar- 
den center has been established at Omaha, bird clubs, garden 
schools and lecture bureaus are active and soil and wind ero- 
sion are being studied. Utah has a school contest for canyon 
signs, has established a rose garden in Salt Lake City, and is 
working for wild-flower protection. Junior garden clubs are 
increasing in Colorado, a landscape engineer has been secured 
and a garden center has been established in Denver. 

Reports of committee chairmen followed. Mrs. B. P. 
Disque of New York gave plans for the next annual meeting, 
to be held at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, May 17, 18 
and 19, 1938. On the 21st, members will sail for Bermuda, 
where the Bermuda Garden Club will be hostess. 

Notice was given of an amendment to the by-laws whereby 
the name of the North Atlantic Region will be changed to the 
New Engalnd Region. 

After the banquet in the evening, Mrs. H. B. Coe, president 
of the Maine federation, showed slides of Maine scenery. 


Horticultural Society of New York 


The annual Autumn show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York will be held in the Museum of Natural History at 
the corner of 77th Street and Central Park West, November 
4 to 7 inclusive. This show will be the thirtieth consecutive 
exhibition and will be executed on an unusually large scale, 
with 75 classes and various sweepstake medals. Chrysanthe- 
mums will be featured, but the show will include numerous 
other flowers as well as vegetables and fruits. 














A Preview of 1938's Garden Novelties 


Included are the winners in the 
annual All-America competition 


catalogues for 1938. Some of them will be perennials, 

but by far the longest list of novelties will be the one 
devoted to annuals. The results of this year’s All-America 
tests have just been an- 
nounced. This test has to 
do mostly with annuals, 
and the entries for the 
present season seem to 
have been largely petu- 
nias. It is true that the one 
gold medal award was 
made to an ipomeea called 
Scarlett O'Hara, but the 
announcement was made 
that lack of seeds in quan- 
tity made necessary delay- 
ing its introduction until 
1939, 

The petunia Salmon 
Supreme, entered by the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was 
first among those receiving 
awards of merit, having a total of 85 points, while no other 
annual received more than 53. This petunia is a dwarf 
bedding variety, light salmon in color with a white throat. 
The flowers are about one and one-half inches in diameter. 
The plants are said to bloom until late in the season. 

Next in line was the snapdragon Celestial, with salmon- 
rose flowers on broad, ten-inch spikes. The judges, however, 
did not find this to be a rust-resistant variety. It was entered 
by Sluis en Groot of Holland. 


(F aition makers will find many new plants listed in the 
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The new marigold Flaming Fire. 
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Third was a pansy, Cor- 
onation Gold, also entered 
by the Holland firm. This 
pansy is said to be the 
largest yellow variety in 
commerce, sometimes three 
inches across. It is canary 
yellow in color, the lower 
petals being flush golden 
orange. In the original an- 
nouncement, the next an- 
nual in the list was a 
calliopsis called Golden 
Crown, but the name has 
since been changed to 
Golden Crest. This calli- 
opsis was entered by Hurst 
% Son of London, Eng- 
land. It has a pleasing fra- 
grance and makes a good 
cut flower. There seems to 
be a little confusion about 
this flower, however, because a calliopsis having the name 
Golde: Crest was entered in the competition last year. 

A calendula called Orange Fantasy received an award of 
merit. This is a dwarf variety with heavy foliage and large 
orange flowers with a crest or seal of bronze. It was entered 
by the W. Atlee Burpee Co. and seems to be an unusually 
good novelty. The petunia Orchid Beauty was last in the list 
of awards-of-merit annuals and will not be released for an- 
other year. 

It was in the list receiving special mention that petunias 
appeared most prominently, among them a Japanese entry 
called All-Double Giant Dwarf Gaiety, a dwarf with rose 
colored, very large, double flowers. A petunia from Germany 
entered as Red Bedder has been held over, and its name has been 





‘The new calendula Orange Fantasy. 


ge 


The petunia Salmon Supreme scored the highest of all the annuals given an award of merit in the All-America trials. 
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changed to Lady Bird. The petunia 
called Rose and Gold, entered by the 
Waller-Franklin Seed Company of 
Guadalupe, Calif., has had its name 
changed to Topaz Rose. This vari- 
ety has two-inch flowers of light 
cerise-rose or topaz-rose, with a 
strong petunia scent. 

Annuals recommended by the 
committee included the marigold 
Golden West, entered by the W. 
Atlee Burpee Company; the petunia 
Blue Gem, entered by T. Sakata & 
Co.; the wilt-resistant aster En- 
chantress, entered by Bodgers Seeds, 
Ltd., of El Monte, Calif.; the wilt- 
resistant aster Giant Comet IIlusion, 
entered by Bodgers Seeds, Ltd.; and 
the marigold American Beauty, en- 
tered by Waller-Franklin Seed 
Company. 

Not all of the new varieties found 
a place in the All-America trials, by 
any means. Some new sweet peas 
from the west coast include Evening 
Star, a brilliant orange-scarlet; 
Princess Blue, a_ belladonna-blue 
variety, and Virginia, which is deep 
rose-pink on a white ground. There 
is also Delicious, described as being 
the color of crushed strawberries in 
Devonshire cream blended together. 
Such a combination would seem to 
justify its name. 

In addition to the new snap- 
dragon mentioned in the All-Amer- 
ica list, there are several others from 
the west coast, including Maiden’s 
Blush, which has a delightful two- 
toned effect; Red Rocket, bright red, 


and Rose Sensation, which is likely to prove a particularly 
good garden variety, the flowers being solid in color. 

[t is said that twelve years of work have gone into the 
production of a new annual scabiosa called Salmon Beauty 
with unusually large flowers. Although bred especially for 
florists, it is said to be a good variety for the amateur, too. 
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The new hyacinth-flowered larkspur which has 
been named Royalty. 


Left: Next year’s novelties 
will include several remarkable 
giant hybrid columbines. 


Right: Augusta is a new red 
phlox which will not bleach 
in the hottest sunlight. 
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The tall-growing annual Tithonia 
speciosa has come to the front rap- 
idly, garden makers liking it for the 
backgrounds of their borders. Now 
comes an improved form called Fire- 
ball in vibrant shades of scarlet- 
orange, in striking contrast to a 
clear yellow center. The flowers are 
up to five inches in diameter and 
keep a long time when cut. It is said 
that the plants do not have the 
ragged look which characterizes the 
original tithonia. 

The new cosmos known as Sen- 
sation has proved very satisfactory 
this year. The white form has now 
been supplemented by a rose-pink 
variety called Pinkie, and a variety 
very close to Sensation but larger 
has been named Purity. 

A distinct novelty is found in the 
cuphea Firefly, dwarf in habit, and 
producing great numbers of deli- 
cately formed flowers, cerise-red in 
color on plants about a foot high. 
This plant is being recommended 
for rockeries, window boxes and 
edgings. It blooms in ten to 14 
weeks from seed and keeps on flow- 
ering throughout the Summer. 

Flaming Fire is a tall, single, 
French marigold with very curious 
habits. At times the flowers are 
flaming red and at other times, red 
and yellow. The plants are much 
branched and start to bloom in 
twelve weeks. 

A charming new larkspur which 
has been named Royalty differs 
from any other variety in its clear 


rosy mauve color. It belongs to the hyacinth-flowered type 
and has a long blooming season, with unusually long spikes. 
Much attention has been given to columbines, and the 
catalogues of 1938 will have novelty aquilegias in variety. 
Turning to perennials, one finds the new anthemis Moon- 
light among the most interesting. It is a good pale yellow in 
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color and does not sprawl over the ground, growing more like 
an annual chrysanthemum than like the conventional an- 
themis. It flowers all Summer and the flowers are good for 
cutting. 

The new phlox Augusta is a newcomer in the red class. 
The red is not as deep as that of Beacon but is more intense. 
Perhaps it is best described 
as an American Beauty 
red. This variety is said to 
have the advantage of not 
bleaching when exposed 
to hot sunlight. Another 
new phlox, which has 
been named Camliensis, 
is reported to be a cross 
between Phlox subulata 
rosa and P. ameena. It is 
dwarf, of course, but the 
flowers are large and cover 
the plant. It should be a 
desirable acquisition for 
the rock garden. 

In the past, Verbena 
venosa has often been 
called hardy but has not 
proved so in many sec- 
tions. Now comes an- 
other verbena which is 
offered as hardy and 
which garden makers 
doubtless will be interested to experiment with. It is called 
Brilliant. It has a trailing and spreading habit and may need 
to be watched, but its promise of a continuous supply of bril- 
liant cerise flowers throughout the Summer will recommend 
it to rock-garden enthusiasts. It is said to like hot, dry places. 

The gaillardia Sun God has made a sensation wherever it 
has been grown in spite of the fact that it does not seem to be 
persistent. Next year, an improved form of this gaillardia 
will be offered, the color being chamois yellow, paler than 
that of Sun God. Tests the past Summer found plants flower- 
ing continuously from late June until the coming of frost. 

White flowers are back in high favor, and improved forms 
of the shasta daisy will be offered this year. Major N. F. 
Vanderbilt of the Jackson & Perkins Company of 
San Jose, Calif., is working with the original 
Luther Burbank introductions. An English variety 
called Esther Read, which may be the forerunner 
of a new race, is being disseminated by some 
of the eastern nurseries. This perennial, which 
is properly a chrysanthemum, is fully double and 
pure white, showing no center. It grows 18 inches 
high and flowers continuously throughout the 
Summer. The new shasta daisy called Silver Star 
is white with small pale yellow centers. This vari- 
ety grows only two and one-half feet high and 
blooms from July until October. It is a good com- 
panion for the new gaillardia. 

Several new Oriental poppies will be announced 
the coming season, among them Cavalier, deep 
scarlet-red and crinkled; Jeanne Mawson, tall 
growing with geranium-pink flowers; Mrs. Bal- 
lego, salmon-pink with black spots at the base, a 
European introduction; Orange Perfection, another 
variety from Europe, strong growing and orange 
in color tinged with pink. 

The Anemone japonica called Marie Manchard 
will be offered as an early-flowering variety. It 
seems to be an improved Whirlwind, growing 
about three feet high. Its early-flowering habit is 
much in its favor. 

There is one new shrub that commands atten- 





Fireball, an improved form of 
Tithonia speciosa. 
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tion. It is the lovely 
hardy Fuchsia magellan- 
ica, which has been at- 
tracting attention on the 
grounds of the New York 
Botanical Garden and is 
now coming into the 
trade. This is an interest- 
ing and valuable shrub 
and has gone through 
several Winters in New 
York without damage. 
It blooms all Summer 
long, carrying hundreds 
of ruby-red pendulous 
flowers. It has the advan- 
tage of thriving in shady 
locations and seems to be 
perfectly at home in a 
rock garden. 





Esther Read is a ptomising new shasta 
daisy from California. 


Verbascum Hybrids With Good Flowers 


A Ging delicate beauty of Verbascum phceniceum hybrids can 
be seen much better than described. As the plants are 
perennial and belong to the mullein family, it was with mis- 
giving that I gave them a trial, but there is nothing coarse or 
common about them. 

The leaves are formed close to the ground in a mat shape 
while the flower stems grow to about 20 inches in height and 
the spike appears very like a larkspur. As the plants get older, 
more stems shoot up from the base. The individual flowers 
strung along the stem have a silky texture and come in the 
colors purple, rose, pink and white. 

After blooming, my plants die down to the ground but 
spring up again later in the Summer and give some bloom. 
These verbascum hybrids are easily grown from seed, bloom- 
ing the second year, and for me have come through the 
Winter without especial attention. The graceful growth habit 
makes them lovely garden subjects. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kans. 





Firefly is an interesting new Cuphea which is recommended 
for window boxes and rockeries. 
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Questions about which widely differing opinions are held 
often come up for discussion. One such question is presented 
here, with an argument in the negative. If affirmative replies 
are received, the best one will be published.—The Editor. 


HOULD garden club members be required to grow all the 
flowers which they use in making flower arrangements for 
exhibition at flower shows? 
Assuming that by the word ‘“‘flowers’’ is meant practically all 
plant material, I would, on first thought, 
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difficult to understand why so many of his customers are eager 
to take advantage of the educational possibilities offered by 
garden club exhibits at the flower shows. These people are 
not at all concerned as to whether or not the material they 
see arranged there has been grown by the exhibitors. The 
arrangement is the thing. New and more artistic ways of mak- 
ing them should ever be an important feature of all flower 
shows. Any curtailment of this fascinating and educational 
activity must not be risked by an arbitrary requirement. 
Now, a word about the garden club women who make the 
flower and other arrangements. Let us, for the sake of argu- 
ment, divide them into two groups—those who do not grow 
the plant material they use and those who do grow most of it. 
In each group there is artistic ability in varying degrees. Both 
the arrangers and the gardeners have, in the past few years, 
produced flower, foliage, and branch arrangements which will 
long be remembered. The non-gardeners have, generally 
speaking, more leisure at their command than have the women 
who do their own gardening—and, in many cases, all their 
own home-making as well. The latter are usually obliged to 
concentrate their horticultural and artistic talents on their 
local garden club or county shows held at a time of the year 
when outdoor-grown material is available. 
On the other hand, the non-gardening 





answer “‘Yes, certainly,’’ inasmuch as I still 
cling, rather stubbornly, to the original idea 
that garden club members should, in some 
way, even though remotely, be related to a 


Open to Debate 


flower artist is a frequent figure at the local, 
national and international flower shows 
where one will almost never fail to find 
her, armed with her usual assortment of 





garden, preferably one in which they work. 

The answer, however, is not as simple as that. A fair solu- 
tion to the problem can be arrived at only after careful con- 
sideration of the several phases of it and of the groups of 
people affected by it. 

In the first place, a rule requiring garden club members to 
grow all the material they arrange for exhibition would be 
rather inconsistent, to say the least, in view of the following 
facts: There is an ever-increasing number of non-gardening, 
apartment-dwelling members of garden clubs and many of 
the large flower shows in this section of the country are 
held at a time of the year when most of the plant material 
available is forced. The exhibitor possessing a greenhouse is 
the exception rather than the rule 


professionally grown native and tropical 
greenhouse material. Much of the success and beauty of the 
arrangement classes at these shows is in her hands. Would it 
not be rather absurd to require that she ‘“‘grow her own’’? 

So much for the flower show visitors and exhibitors. What 
about the schedule—that seldom read, much misunderstood, 
frequently misinterpreted, often justly criticized, perennial 
headache? No perfect answer to the question involved could 
be arrived at without considering this amazing document. It 
seems to the writer, and I believe many other exhibitors will 
agree, that the ideal schedule for amateurs should provide 
separate and very definite classes in arrangement sections for 
each of the above groups of exhibitors, with the odds in 
favor, when possible, of those who 





at present. 

If only those could qualify to 
exhibit in arrangement classes who 
are able to personally grow the 
unusually beautiful material, na- 
tive and exotic, used in creating the 
compositions of distinction—now 
an important feature of the large 


The question: 


at flower shows? 





Should garden club members be required 
to grow all the flowers which they use in 
making flower arrangements for exhibition 


make the greater contribution to 
the advancement of horticulture. 
Particularly should this apply to 
the schedule of the large specializ- 
ing flower show held at a time 
of the year when garden-grown 
material is available. Such a policy 
would, I believe, not only tend to 








flower shows—lI fear the result 

would be an amazing number of unfilled classes and un- 
adorned spaces at these shows. A perceptible falling off of 
attendance would inevitably follow such a ruling. 

Let us consider for a moment the flower show visitors 
whose interest in horticulture, floriculture, and the artistic use 
of both, makes possible the show itself. An ever-increasing 
percentage of these visitors—those who would be directly 
affected by the answer to the above question—have little hope 
of participating in the joys of gardening, or the desire to do 
so, possibly. They love flowers, however, and are definitely 
interested in learning how to make better use of those they 
buy for home decoration. 

That the wise florist recognizes this fact is seen by the 
courageous although rarely convincing effort he makes to 
display his wares artistically in his shop windows. It is not 


encourage more and better garden- 
ing, but result in promoting a more friendly feeling among 
exhibitors. 

Is there any personal satisfaction among garden club mem- 
bers quite comparable to that experienced by the exhibitor 
who is awarded, in a large flower show where the competition 
is keen, a tri-color for an outstandingly beautiful composition 
of well-grown flowers (or other plant material) which she, 
herself, has raised from their beginnings, cared for, lived with, 
and loved? I doubt it. 

No, garden club members should not be required to grow 
all the flowers which they use in making arrangements for 
exhibition in flower shows. They should want to, whenever 
possible. 

~-Dorothy S. Andrews. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER — 

















HIS season has been disappointing in several ways. Just 

now, some of us are experiencing a feeling of loss because 
the hardy chrysanthemums have failed to open on time. These 
flowers will not make a very good display this year, for those 
which are still in bud are certain to be caught by weather 
severe enough to ruin them. Even greenhouse chrysanthemums 
are much behind schedule. 

The Fall asters have done rather better than the chrys- 
anthemums, but they have come along about two weeks later 
than usual. They have bloomed very well, however, and the 
newer dwarf varieties have definitely established themselves 
as among the most useful of Autumn flowers. 

There seems to be only one explanation for the tardy open- 
ing of the Fall blossoms and that is the long period of hot, 
dry weather which was experienced in mid-Summer. Many 
of the garden flowers and even some of the trees and shrubs 
have shown the effects in one way or another. This is being 
written, of course, from the point of view of New England 
and New York. Doubtless, conditions are different in other 
parts of the country. 


INCE J. H. Bissland (Horticulture, September 15) has 
mentioned the value of India ink for label writing, | may 
mention that for the past two years I have used it, both on 
wooden and zinc labels. The great drawback to the use of 
acid ink on zinc labels is that it is impossible to remove the 
writing except on a grindstone. In the course of years, plants 
die and one gets an accumulation of old labels. I finally hit 
on the idea of painting the old labels with aluminum, and it 
stands so well and the India ink is so clear, that I even paint 
new zinc labels before I use them. 

I also find the aluminum paint excellent for wooden labels 
and when time permits, I cover them entirely, as it makes 
them rot-proof. Oftentimes I am forced to use eight-inch 
wooden labels for outdoor plants for a season, but since using 
aluminum paint and India ink I do not fear lost names, as all 
too often was the case when an ordinary pencil was used on 
standard painted labels. 

One thing to remember about labels outdoors is that they 
must be long enough to permit sinking six or 
more inches into the ground. Short-stemmed 
labels are a delusion, as the Winter frosts heave 
them out and, if salt hay or other covering is 
used, the chances are that many labels will be 
lost in the process of Spring cleaning. 


T IS true that the variegated or striped 
tulips catalogued as bizarres, byblooms 
and Rembrandts are attractive, as mentioned 
in the October | issue of Horticulture, but the 
fact must not be overlooked that this flaked 
coloring is due to a virus which can be trans- 
mitted by aphids to self-colored varieties. The 
disease does not destroy tulips, although it 
does weaken them slightly, but if one aspires 
to keep tulips year after year and desires the 
selfs to remain selfs, the flaked types must be 
eliminated. European bulb growers used to 
experience considerable loss among late tulips 
particularly, through breaking, until it was 
discovered by American scientists that virus 
was the cause. 
By artificial inoculation, either of bulbs or 
foliage, it is possible to make most, if not all, 


tulips “‘break,’’ and once ‘“‘broken’’—it used to be termed 
““rectified’’—all the progeny of a bulb remains flaked. 

Incidentally, the term ‘“‘breeder’’ nowadays has no real 
significance. All tulips raised from seed were formerly classed 
as breeders until they “‘broke’’; there were both English and 
Dutch breeders and the old-time varieties that escaped the 
virus infection are still breeders, as are all the new varieties 
raised in later years, if they retain the color they possessed 
when originally flowered as seedlings. 

Today hybridity has been carried forward to such an 
extent that the old-time classifications cease to have any real 
meaning and Sir Daniel Hall, the great tulip authority, has 
advocated a revision so that all are grouped under the headings 
of early, mid-season, and late types, with various subdivisions. 
The terms ‘“‘Darwins,” ‘‘Breeders’’ and ‘‘Cottage’’ have little 
meaning because many of the newer sorts are a mixture of all 
the different types and therefore must necessarily be classified 
arbitrarily. 

The original Darwin strain of tulips contained no yellows 
or whites and new varieties of such colors are, on the old-time 
system of classification, truly breeders of hybrid origin, since 
they must contain other than the original Darwin blood. 
White Darwins and yellow Darwins are now in catalogues. 


I HAVE been much interested to learn that plans have been 
completed for the annual chrysanthemum show at the 
Garfield and Lincoln park conservatories in Chicago, III., 
beginning November 10 and lasting until December 5. The 
conservatories will be filled with magnificent blooms. At 
Garfield Park the design will be Japanese in character and 
about 775 varieties will be shown, all the different types 
being represented. The building is large enough to make 
possible the planting of a garden of outdoor proportions, and 
all the different methods of culture will be demonstrated, the 
whole forming one of the most alluring exhibitions of the 
kind in America. The total attendance at the two conserva- 
tories last year was 177,000, and those in charge expect a 
still larger attendance this year. 


The annual chrysanthemum show in the greenhouses at Garfield Park, Chicago, Ill., 
is one of the noteworthy horticultural exhibitions of the year. 
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A Professor Shatters 
Old Beliets 


N A talk which Professor Alex Laurie of Ohio State Uni- 
| versity gave at a recent convention of florists in Boston, 
he debunked several well-established beliefs. He said, for 
example, (1) that there was no advantage in cutting the stems 
of flowers under water. 

He said (2) that shallow water was just as satisfactory for 
keeping flowers as a large amount of water. It was his opinion 
that the flowers would keep just as well in water one and one- 
half inches deep as in that several inches deep. 

He told his audience (3) that there was no truth in the 
theory often expounded that certain flowers could be made to 
keep a long time by burning or singeing the stems. 

He said, too, (4) that the commonly accepted belief that 
copper containers had a tendency to extend the life of flowers 
had no basis in fact, that the copper did not kill the bacteria 
in the water and that the flowers would last just as long in a 
glass or pottery vase. 

Professor Laurie gave it as his opinion that it was much 
better to hold flowers in place in a wide-mouthed container 
with a wire support than by putting twigs of boxwood or 
other evergreens into the bottom. He believed that the presence 
of these materials created bacteria in the water which were 
inimical to the health of the flowers. 

He said further that there was no truth in the statement 
now being made to the effect that living plants were valuable 
as air conditioners. He elaborated this point by citing the fact 
that a room ten by ten feet would have to have at least 20 
good-sized plants to furnish enough moisture to meet the 
requirements of human beings. Twenty plants in such a small 
room would leave no opportunity for placing the furniture, 
he pointed out, and argued that the whole theory was 
fallacious. 

As was to be expected, Professor Laurie said that nothing 
was accomplished by putting aspirin in the water containing 
cut flowers and that most of the other materials suggested for 
prolonging the life of flowers in vases were useless for the 
purpose. He then went on to say, however, that experiments 
with various chemicals had revealed the fact that one of them 
had properties which actually served to keep cut flowers in 
good condition longer than they naturally would survive. 
The chemical is called hydrozene sulphate. Drug stores do not 
carry it in stock but probably can get it from a wholesale 
chemist. 

Professor Laurie confirmed an interesting report from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to the effect that Charles Bancroft, Ohio State 
University graduate, has discovered a way to successfully color 
gardenias. It seems that he uses aniline dyes and various com- 
mercial inks. The cut flowers are placed in a jar containing 
the coloring fluid. In an hour, the hues begin to show in the 
petals. Within twelve hours, it is stated, the flowers have ab- 
sorbed their maximum amount of color. It appears that simi- 
lar experiments have been made successfully with Easter lilies, 
hunnemannias and chrysanthemums. 

Just what the discovery will lead to is a matter for florists 
to speculate upon. One impression is that dyed flowers should 
be put in the same category as artificial flowers. If they are 
recognized as legitimate, they will also constitute a conun- 
drum for show managers to ponder. Perhaps in the future we 
shall see classes for pink, cerise and purple gardenias, with 
penalties for flowers which are not dyed evenly or which 
show streaks of their natural color. 
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True or False ? 


The answers will be found in the accompanying article. 





There is no advantage tn cutting the stems of flowers 
under water. True? False? 








Flowers keep as well in shallow water as in deep 
water. True? False? 





Flowers keep longer if the stems are burned or 
singed? True? False? 





Cut flowers keep longer in copper containers than 
in glass or pottery. True? False? 





























Hedge Plants Tested in the Mid-West 


The Morton Arboretum gives the results of experiments 
which will be of much value to amateur garden makers 


tion is not as limited as one might expect. Perhaps the 

greatest number of possibilities lies among the versatile 
Wintercreepers, forms of euonymus. There is the type species, 
Euonymus radicans, with thick foliage of dark green, which, 
in spite of its creeping habit, may be easily trained into a low 
hedge of neat outline. Its variegated variety, the Silveredge 
Wintercreeper, E. radicans variegatus, denser and of more up- 
right habit, is also good. Still better is E. radicans coloratus, 
an introduction of E. H. Wilson, noted for its larger, thinner 
leaves, bright green in Summer, but changing in Autumn to 
purplish red. 

The shrubbiest of them all, however, is E. radicans car- 
rieret, the glossy Wintercreeper, the branches of which are 
erect and which has a dense and compact habit. Slower grow- 
ing, but equally fine at maturity is the Bigleaf Wintercreeper, 
E. radicans vegetus, known principally as an evergreen vine. Its 
good-looking foliage is more rounded in outline than that of 
the others and quite dark in color. When trained into a hedge 
it becomes thick and bushy. 

Unequalled for a low hedge of less than one foot in height 
is Salix purpurea nana, a dwarf, fine-textured form of the 
Purple Osier (willow), characterized by slender pur- 
plish branches and small leaves of soft gray-green. 
Its compactness of form and density of habit are 
noteworthy. 

There is a barberry of recent introduction well 
worthy of a place among the better low edgings—the 
Truehedge Columnberry, Berberis thunbergi pluriflora 
erecta, a discovery of M. H. Horvath of Mentor, Ohio. 
Being perfectly pyramidal in shape, ‘‘immediate effect’’ 
hedges become a reality with its use. In growth it is 
close and compact and its early leafing, box-like foliage 
is larger, thicker and glossier than that of the parent 
plant. It may be clipped as low as ten inches with per- 
fect success, although it is normally taller. 

In the gardens of our grandmothers, germander, 
Teucrium chamedrys, was often used for edging. Be- 
ing herbaceous in character, and subject to damage by 
alternate freezing and thawing, we recommend it only 
for regions of moderate climate. Its unreliability in the 
Middle West is unfortunate, considering its low bushy 
stature and tiny leaves of deepest green. 

The Orient has supplied us with the only thor- 
oughly dependable box species, Buxus microphylla. Its 
two varieties, the Korean box, B. microphylla koreana, 
and the Japanese box, B. microphylla japonica, have 
never suffered winter damage since being received by the Arbo- 
retum in 1927. During this period they have been subjected 
to temperatures as low as 25 degrees below zero (Fahrenheit) 
in Winter and 107 degrees above in Summer. Neither variety 
has the compactness of form of the familiar Southern Box, 
however, and both lack the latter’s rich-green foliage and 
characteristic odor. 

When considering hedges of medium height we cannot 
justly omit the privets, for included in the genus are several 
outstanding ones. The well-known Amur privet from North 
China, Ligustrum amurense, is one of these. As its iron-clad 
hardiness adapts it to the very coldest parts of the country, it 
is the one most frequently planted in this area. The common 
privet, L. vulgare, often distributed as Polish privet, is an- 
other reliable form. With us it seems to lack the density and 
richness of foliage of L. amurense and is more susceptible to 


(F tion low hedges are always in demand, and the selec- 





*From a recent bulletin of the Morton Arboretum at Lisle, IIl. 


disease. In the Regal privet, L. obtusifolium regelianum, is a 
third hardy form, unusual in that its habit of branching is 
horizontal. Notwithstanding this fact it bears shearing well 
and has developed into an extremely dense hedge, well clothed 
with foliage right to the ground. In Autumn the leaves assume 
decorative purplish tints. Another promising form, a hybrid 
between the tender half-evergreen California privet, L. ovali- 
folium, and the graceful Ibota privet, L. obtusifolium, is L. 
ibolium. With more rounded foliage than the other species, 
rich, shining green in color and of uniform texture, it makes 
an extremely good-looking hedge of unrivalled density. Fur- 
thermore, it has safely withstood temperatures as low as 25 
degrees below zero. 

Highest honors for medium-height hedges of all-around 
merit go to Cotoneaster acutifolia and C. lucida. The first, the 
Peking cotoneaster, already well known for its ornamental 
qualities, is the hardiest of all cotoneasters and one of the most 
adaptable. Of erect, slightly spreading habit with smooth, 
dark, lustrous green leaves, it is easily trained into a close- 
branched hedge, fine in texture and of unusual density. Early 
leafing, and one of the last to lose its leaves in the Fall, its 
effectiveness never wanes throughout the season. Similar in 
every respect, though even denser in habit and glossier of leaf, 
is black-fruited C. lucida, from the Altai Mountains of east- 
ern Asia. Its native habitat bespeaks its iron-clad hardiness. 





Although classed as a vine, Euonymus vegetus may be trained 
to form an excellent hedge. 


The dwarf ninebark, Physocarpus monogynus, a neat 
shrub of western origin, also ranks as one of our best medium- 
height hedging materials, for it not only satisfies the neces- 
sary requirements as to texture and density, but possesses the 
admirable quality of bearing its light-green foliage well to the 
ground. Drouth does not seem to affect it either, and it is 
tolerant of soils and exposure. To some, the yellowish green 
cast of its leaves might prove objectionable, although we do 
not find this the case. 

For hedge use in shade or partially shaded locations noth- 
ing can take the place of the alpine currant, Ribes alpinum. 
Fully leaved by the first week in May, its small, five-lobed 
foliage soon forms a solid, persisting wall of light green. In 
bright sunlight burning of the leaves is apt to be experienced, 
otherwise its faults are few. 

There was introduced from northwestern China in 1911 a 
member of the rosaceez family which seems destined to become 
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a hedge plant of note. This is Prinsepia uniflora, the white 
prinsepia, a medium-sized, intricately branched shrub with 
spiny, light-gray stems and glossy, dark-green linear leaves. 
Its spines and twiggy habit render it practically impenetrable. 
Small, fine-petaled white flowers and reddish purple plum-like 
fruits add further to its interest. 

The mentor barberry, Berberis mentorensis, has been much 
discussed of late, and after several years’ trial, we are thor- 
oughly convinced of its hedge possibilities. A hybrid of B. 
julianae and B. thunbergi parentage, it is fortunate in possess- 
ing the former’s erect habit and semi-evergreen, leathery dark- 
green foliage combined with the latter’s hardiness and vigor. 

Clean-appearing Summer foliage which assumes beautiful 
colors in Autumn and interesting Winter twig texture are the 
qualities which most highly recommend the winged euony- 
mus, Fuonymus alatus, for hedge use. The openness of habit 
often noticeable in new hedges will disappear in time. 

In choosing materials for taller hedges, much more latitude 
is allowable, the greater height permitting the employment of 
many plants too coarse for more severe clipping. 

A favorite of all who visit our collection is the hedge of 
common lilac, Syringa vulgaris. Responding perfectly to 
training and close shearing, it has developed since being 
planted in 1931 into a firm hedge of unrivalled color and 
density. Only the slight coarseness of its dark-green foliage and 
its susceptibility to mildew and scale detract from its value as a 
hedging material. 

In the Chinese lilac, S. chinensis, we have a finer-textured 
plant of equal merit. Like S. vulgaris its foliage expands early 


Mulching the Garden 


REDICTIONS are being made that the coming Winter 
Pri be especially severe—that it will begin early and that 

~ery low temperatures will be reached. Such predictions 
need not disturb the garden maker unduly, at least so far as 
gardening operations are concerned. If a severe Winter comes 
—and it seems due by the law of averages—the chances are 
that there will be a heavy fall of snow. If snow comes early 
and stays until Spring, garden makers will have occasion to 
congratulate themselves, for there is no better protection for 
garden material than snow. 

However, it is not safe to leave the work of protecting the 
garden to Nature. It will be much better to make adequate 
preparations in the course of this month. Whether this work 
is to be done early or late in the month depends upon the 
location. The farther south one lives, the amount of protec- 
tion required grows less. 

The time to apply a protective covering is after the ground 
has frozen hard—not before. Then a suitable mulch will keep 
it frozen and will prevent the alternate freezing and thawing 
which heaves plants out of the ground and exposes the roots. 
There is much less loss from cold than from the exposure of 
the roots to drying winds, which cause them to wither and die. 

Not infrequently perennials suffer from too much kindness, 
being covered with a mulch so deep that the air cannot enter. 
Oftentimes soft leaves like those from maple trees are used, 
and in the course of the Winter become soaked with water 
until they form a solid mat, which makes an air-tight blanket 
and does more harm than good. Leaves are not by any means 
the best material to use in protecting perennials, although oak 
leaves and similar brittle kinds give fairly good results. 

Perennial beds are protected to better advantage with straw 
or salt hay over which pine or spruce boughs have been laid, 
than in any other way. Boards may be used to keep the straw 
in place if the evergreen boughs are not available, but the 
boughs themselves give excellent protection even without 
straw. A covering of this kind is loose and admits the air, 
while shielding the ground from the sun's rays and allowing 
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in the Spring and persists late. Furthermore, it too extends its 
branches well to the base of the plants. 

The versatility of Ulmus pumila, the Siberian elm, or 
Chinese elm as it is erroneously called, is shown by the ease 
with which it may be trained. Whether used as an informal 
lawn specimen, a clipped topiary form, or an architectural 
hedge, its abundant, long-persistent foliage of bright green, 
twiggy habit and rapid-growing quality, serve in every in- 
stance as distinct assets. Our hedge has made a solid wall of 
green, unbroken by openings and well clothed with branches 
down to the ground line. 

Lustrous foliage adds interest to any hedge, and to this 
characteristic the Alder Buckthorn,Rhamnus frangula, owes 
a great deal of its charm. The leaves are relatively small, of an 
attractive shade of dark green, and are seldom attacked by 
insects and diseases. Furthermore, this plant stands clipping 
perfectly and is superior in every respect to the more com- 
monly used Rhamnus cathartica. 

Included in our recommendations for suitable plants for 
tall hedge use belong the following thoroughly tested species: 
the various glossy-leaved hawthorns, Crategus in variety; 
Fleagnus angustifolia, the gray-foliaged Russian olive; 
Euonymus europeus, the European Burning-bush or Spindle 
Tree; the dark-leaved Border Golden Bell, Forsythia inter- 
media; the Sargent crabapple, Malus sargenti; the two flower- 
ing prunuses, Prunus tomentosa, the Nanking Cherry and P. 
spinosa, the Blackthorn or Sloe; and the familiar red-fruited 
European Cranberry-bush, Viburnum opulus. 

Lisle, Ill. —E. L. Kammerer. 


for Winter 


it to thaw gradually if at all. Even straw, however, will be- 
come an ice-covered mat in sections which are low enough so 
that water stands on the beds. 

Certain plants, especially those with heavy leaves, like del- 
phiniums, foxgloves and hollyhocks, need but little covering. 
If they are mulched heavily the roots will rot. It is a good 
plan to give special attention to the delphiniums if they have 
shown a tendency to decay at the crown in past years. It helps 
to heap a mound of coal ashes around the crowns, but a better 
plan is to scrape away the earth for a distance of six inches 
and to the depth of an inch, filling in the space with fresh sand. 

Newly planted peony beds should be covered lightly, the 
old leaves first having been cut off and burned. 

Newly planted shrubs and small evergreens are readily pro- 
tected by setting small evergreen boughs among them. Larger 
rhododendrons may be protected with boards, or, better still, 
by making a rough framework of poles and covering it with 
burlap. It is well to remember that it is just as important to 
protect rhododendrons from the sun in Spring as from the 
cold winds in Autumn. If they are allowed to start into 
growth too early, the buds are likely to be killed by late freez- 
ing weather. 


The Need of Water at This Season 


AN UNUSUALLY dry Autumn has followed a very dry 
Summer in many parts of the country. Because of this 
fact, it is extremely important that a generous amount of 
water be given rhododendrons and other broad-leaved ever- 
green plants before the ground freezes. It is important, too, 
that all other evergreens be given water in abundance, but 
particularly those which have been planted recently. It is a 
fact, of course, that all evergreens throw off moisture through 
the Winter months and, therefore, need to have a good supply 
where their roots can reach it. Although different in character, 
roses also are benefited by the free use of water late in the sea- 
son, especially those which were planted last Spring. 








Roses and Their Care at All Seasons’ 


Two experts describe the best methods of planting 
and protecting the bush varieties and the climbers 


To begin with, the plants are strong, vigorous and have 

not been devitalized by winter storage. In addition, they 
become well established in the course of the Winter and, there- 
fore, are ready to start growing early the next Spring. The 
weather is less likely to interfere 
with the job, and the soil is more 
easily worked. 

These facts are presented in the 
new edition of ‘“‘How To Grow 
Roses,’ by J. Horace McFarland 
and Robert Pyle. The authors evi- 
dently want to be fair, however, 
and so they also present the argu- 
ments against Autumn planting, 
as follows: There is no appreci- 
able difference in the behavior of 
Autumn-planted roses and Spring-planted roses after both 
have started to grow. There comes the necessity for extra- 
heavy protection in severe Winters and there is the possibility 
that the plants may not be received until after the ground has 
been frozen. 

They suggest a compromise between the two methods, 
which consists of buying the plants in the Autumn when they 
are in full vitality and completely burying 
them in a dry part of the garden until early 
Spring, when they may be taken out and 
planted at the earliest opportunity. By this 
plan, the delay which often occurs in Spring 
is obviated and the buried plants will be found 
in better condition than those which have been 
kept in storage. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is 
some objection to this wintering of plants at 
home, because much heavy work is required 
to bury the plants and to dig them up again. 
Moreover, they will not necessarily go through 
the Winter without loss. Unless the ground is light and very 
well drained where they are buried, some of them will rot. 

Summing up the whole matter, the authors say that the 
sensible practice is to plant roses early in the Spring if one 
lives north of the zero line and in the Autumn if south of 
that line. Early Spring planting is strongly stressed, however, 
and as a guide the reader is told that he can tell when planting 
time has arrived by watching the for- 
sythias. The date when they bloom 
is the time for planting roses. They 
also say that if dormant roses cannot 
be planted before apple trees come 
into bloom, it is much better not to 
plant them at all. From then on, 
potted roses should be used instead. 
Incidentally, the shipping of potted 
roses has been made much safer by the 
use of a new type of container, a type 
illustrated on this page. These con- 
tainers are made of fibre and give un- 
usually good results. 

It is interesting to learn what 
Messrs. McFarland and Pyle, both 


[ Tee are several reasons for planting roses in the Fall. 
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*‘‘How to Grow Roses,’ by J. Horace 
McFarland and Robert Pyle. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price 
$1.00. 





Roses may be protected with earth alone, but mulching material 
inside a wire guard gives better results. 





Wilted plants may be revived by 
immersing them deeply in water. 





The new container (on the left) is better for potted 
roses than the ordinary clay pot (on the right). 


experienced rose growers, have to say about winter pro- 
tection, which is a question many garden makers are consider- 
ing at this time. Some garden makers have already adopted 
their suggestions of solving the problem by growing only 
such varieties as are known to endure the local climate without 
much protection. Nevertheless, the average amateur desires to 
extend his list so as to include the newer kinds constantly 
coming into the trade. Some garden makers find it least 
troublesome to let their plants go 
into the Winter with no pro- 
tection, salvaging such as come 
through safely and replacing the 
others in the Spring. This is not 
a very expensive plan if the rose 
garden is not large. 

Hybrid perpetuals need very 
little, if any, protection, and 
polyanthas are about as hardy. 
This is true, also, of most Rosa 
rugosa hybrids, but all these roses 
endure long, cold Winters with plenty of snow better than 
those which are milder and more open. To quote from this 
book: 

Wherever the thermometer consistently falls below freezing, all roses will 
be the better for some protection, at least about the roots. A light shading 
with evergreen boughs or loose straw will do; but a good mulch of manure is 
probably better and insures fertility for the next year’s roses. But where zero 
weather may be expected in Winter, much more effort must be expended. In 
such climates, the site of the rose garden is extremely im- 
portant. Shelter from the prevailing winds is a great help, 
whether it is afforded by a belt of trees and shrubs or a 
nearby wall. Perfect drainage to insure immediate shed- 
ding of rain and melted snow is equally desirable. With 
these advantages the difficulty of protecting tender roses is 
greatly lessened, and such a site should be preferred. 

The best protection for roses is soil. When the frost 
has definitely closed the blooming season, and most of the 
leaves have fallen from the bushes, soil should be banked 
up cone-shaped, six to ten inches high, around each bush. 
Ashes are sometimes used, but nothing is better than ordi- 
nary garden soil. Frequently, it is necessary to obtain the 
earth to do this from some other part of the garden, to 
avoid exposing the roots by scraping up the soil immedi- 
ately about the plants. 

The above instructions are sufficient in 
many parts of the country, but in the more northerly states, 
additional protection will be required. A twelve-inch fence of 
poultry wire staked around the beds and filled in with leaves 
gives excellent results. The branches of fir or pine trees or hay 
or straw will serve even better than leaves if they can be ob- 
tained, because leaves may hold moisture and freeze around 
the plants. Much can be done to harden off the plants and 
make them more winter hardy by 
withholding water and discontinuing 
cultivation in September. Late growth 
is usually tender. Late in October or 
early November, the beds should have 
a very thorough soaking. It is pointed 
out by the authors of this book that 
all good growers stress the importance 
of seeing that their roses are well 
watered before the ground freezes and 
of adequately banking them with 
earth. There is some danger of dam- 
age from mice when straw, hay or 
leaves are used, for which reason it is 
best not to apply this material until 
the ground is frozen hard. 

In sections where ordinary winter 
protection is unsatisfactory, the plants 
may be dug up in the Autumn and 
stored in soil in cool cellars like dah- 
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lias or potatoes. Sometimes rose plants are dug up and buried 
deeply. 

The authors point out that roses trained from pillar or 
post may easily be protected by wrapping evergreen boughs or 
other protective material about them. They find that burlap 
has not proved so successful as something waterproof. They 


recommend tarred paper if it can be securely wrapped and 


fastened in such a way as to permit ventilation without allow- 
ing rain and snow to enter. 

If roses are trained on trellises, it may be possible to take 
them down, tie them in long bundles and lay them flat on the 
ground, afterwards covering them with straw or tarred paper 
held in place by soil. They make the important point that 
there is no need to worry if the stems are frozen back a foot 
or two at the tips but that a black spot half an inch long at 
the base may ruin the whole cane. 

This book is not a large one, but its 200 pages are filled 
with valuable information like that which has been summar- 
ized, and there are illustrations, some of them in color. The 
authors are optimistic, finding it quite possible to grow roses 
under conditions which formerly were considered disastrous. 
They contradict the common belief that roses require full 
exposure to the sun all day. They find it much more impor- 
tant to have protection from strong winds, such as may be 
afforded by a building, a wall or a hedge. 

They do not discourage the planting of roses if trees happen 
to be near by, pointing out that it is a small matter to drive 
a sharp spade between the rose bed and the shrubs or trees 
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several times a season to cut off the robbing roots. They em- 
phasize the need of good drainage. They like clay soil, too, 
and yet say that roses will grow well in sandy soil, stony soil, 
or even in muck soil. They explain, however, that it often 
proves wise to improve heavy soil by adding sand, leaf mold, 
manure, peat or even coal ashes. Loose, sandy soils are helped 
by adding clay, cow manure, lime or decayed vegetable matter. 

The authors have been studying the matter of soil acidity 
and have come to this conclusion—if the neighbors have diffi- 
culty in growing roses, the soil is probably too acid or too 
alkaline. This means that it should be tested at the nearest 
state experiment station. The best rose soil appears to be nearly 
neutral. Roses like cow manure, but they do not have to have it. 

The authors do not hesitate to enter the controversy about 
the value of bone meal as a fertilizer. They do say that it is 
not a complete fertilizer, that it is slow in its action, and that 
several months must pass before its benefits are noticed. They 
do maintain, however, that it is a very valuable fertilizer, and 
that all roses profit by its use because of its relative richness in 
phosphorus, which is lacking in many soils. 

Some of the prepared fertilizers, sold under a variety of 
trade names, are intelligently compounded for roses. Their use 
is recommended if they are used exactly as directed by the 
manufacturer. In fact, it is much better for the small grower 
to use them than to try to compound fertilizers from the raw 
chemicals. When compounding chemical fertilizers the humus 
deficiency must be made up by adding leaf mold, rotted sods 
or a commercial humus. 


Growing Roses for Autumn Flowers 


attention this season to the preparation of roses for a 

heavy Fall crop. As a result of their work, the Garden has 
been filled with bloom all through October. Perhaps ama- 
teur garden makers may like to know something about the 
methods which have worked well in the Bronx. 

Immediately after the June crop had faded, the growths 
that had flowered were cut back hard to encourage the produc- 
tion of new wood from the base. About the beginning of 
July, a program of Summer feeding was begun, alternate 
applications of tankage and liquid cow manure being given at 
weekly intervals. It is understood that these fertilizers were 


[ite New York Botanical Garden has been giving special 





The rose Mrs. Sam McGredy has proved one of the best varieties for Autumn 
flowering in the New York Botanical Garden. 


found to have almost instantaneous effect, vigorous new 
growth appearing at once. 

This feeding was continued until the middle of August 
and was supplemented at the end of July by an application of 
acid phosphate. This fertilizer was given to impart substance 
and color to the blooms. Incidentally, this fertilizer should 
always be carefully watered in when it is used, unless it can 
be applied just before a rain. Care was taken to remove all the 
spent blooms, not only from the viewpoint of tidiness, but 
also to prevent seed formation. 

After the first of October, all cultivation and other opera- 
tions which might tend to stimulate the growth of the plants 
were abandoned, the roses being permitted 
to flower as they would. It is reasoned at 
the Garden that free flowering helps to 
ripen up the canes for Winter, thus insur- 
ing well-matured wood for the year which 
is to come. 

After a killing frost, it is probable that 
plants which have grown tall during the 
season will have their tops reduced to 
within two feet of the ground. This is the 
usual custom to prevent whipping about 
by the wind and the consequent loosening 
of the roots in wet soil. Without much 
doubt the final operation at the New York 
Botanical Garden will be to hill up around 
the plants with gritty soil as a protection 
against wind and storm. Soil is preferred, 
as it allows excess water to drain away in- 
stead of being held around the plants, as 
happens when leaves or strawy manure are 
used. 

It is the belief held at the Garden that 
the use of strawy manure has a tendency to 
promote the spread of canker and other 
fungus diseases. 
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“Wild Flower Colors and Odors 


yey one of the Autumn coloring of Viburnum aceri- 
folium (Horticulture, September 15), I am seated as I 
write practically surrounded by many plants of the species. 
Two feet in front is a plant with clear, bright red leaves, but 
not crimson. Five feet away is another, absolutely dark purple. 
Between the two stands one, the leaves of which are still per- 
fectly green, and beside it is a plant with entirely mahogany- 
shaded leaves. Still one more in the small group is light pink. 

Every plant varies, at least when growing in its natural 
habitat. The different colors cannot be due to soil conditions 
or to more or less sunshine, as the five mentioned above are 
growing under exactly the same conditions. 

Bright red is distinctly not crimson. It is a well-known fact 
that the scientists who write our botanies rarely name cor- 
rectly the finely drawn lines of names of colors in the reds, 
blues, yellows and purples. Only an artist-botanist like Mr. 
Schuyler Matthews follows the correct shades and colors. 

Turning to another article in this same number of Horti- 
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culture, ‘Refreshing Flower Odors,” by T. F. Martin, it is | 


hard to believe that anyone really dislikes the odor of mari- | 


golds. Their perfume is an individual aromatic and in the 
same class (although not like it) as the tansy. We only find 
the overpowering and sickeningly sweet odors in the garden 
and the greenhouse. 

The perfumes of wild flowers are never overpowering even 
when taken indoors. A great many species have no marked 
odor or only a curious one. Some become unpleasant when 
cut and placed in a closed room, but a native wild flower with 
an odor that can be classed as heady or too potent is yet to be 
discovered. Note the delicate perfume of arbutus, clethra, 
azalea and others. They never would have to be removed from 
a room as is the case with some cultivated roses and lilies and 
tuberoses. 

Compare these greenhouse species with the sweet goldenrod, 
one of the spiranthes, a few cypripediums, sweet bed straw 
and all the aromatic perfumes of the mint family, particularly 
the American pennyroyal and the bee balm, Monarda didyma. 
There is no comparison nor can the native flora odors be 
analyzed and found to be composed of other designated odors. 
They are individual, naturally, not having been developed by 
man. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. —Alice Earle Hyde. 


Summer's Daintiest Climber 


igs RECOUNTING my garden successes for the past Sum- 
mer, let me give foremost mention to the daintiest of pea 
vines, Clitoria ternatea. In the coastal section I have known 
this busy little bloomer as an annual, but by way of experi- 
ment last year I left three vines untouched, with the result 
that an abundant harvest of seeds was my reward in late Fall. 
The roots were then covered with peat moss for winter pro- 
tection and when the vines returned this season as perennials, 
they seemed of much stronger growth. 

Given rich soil, morning sunshine and plenty of water, this 
delicate-looking vine with tender green foliage climbs easily to 
a height of ten feet and quickly covers trellis or wall in a 
graceful manner. Its lovely pea-shaped flowers are a deep, 
“heavenly blue,’’ slightly white-throated, and grow close 
along the stems in such profusion as to attract immoderate 
attention. 

The blooms suggest those of the wild sweet pea, although 
larger. They come in both single and double varieties. I can 
readily see why ternatea is considered the most beautiful of 
the clitorias, for it is hard to conceive of anything lovelier. 
I see no reason for its being kept in the hothouse; in fact, it 
has proven quite hardy here. 


—Helen H. Little. 


Houston, Texas. 
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BRAND PEONIES 


These famous peonies are known the world over. 
Large vigorous roots grown in ideal soil and climate. 
BRAND PEONIES have consistently won first awards 
at national peony shows. 


FRENCH LILACS 
Brand’s “Own Root” 


World's largest stock of these gorgeous “Own Root’’ French 
Lilacs covering all of the famous Brand creations, etc. Write 
for FREE NEW FALL CATALOG. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN YOUR FALL PLANTING 


We offer for your consideration: 
Peonies of the world’s choicest 
Evergreens in a wide variety 
Perennials of the hardiest and best 
Deciduous shrubs and trees suitable for any 
climate or location 


May we help you with your problem? 
Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 



























Florida Humus Co., Sales Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want 


them—at prices that are worthwhile investigating. 


Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work——Pruning—Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 
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EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS and VINES 


are best protected from infestations of scale 
and other pests by effective dormant spray- 
ing with... 


Wihon’s 
SCALE-O 


. . . the scientifically blended miscible oil 
that controls scale and eradicates over- 
wintering of eggs. Application of Scale-O in 
the dormant season encourages the vigor- 
ous, healthy growth of trees and shrubs. 


IN YOUR GREENHOUSE 
5 


Wilsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This powerful, double-action spray effec- 
tively controls practically all common 
insect pests—kills by fumes as well as 
contact yet does not burn or stain tender, 
young growths. Used by leading gardeners 
and horticulturists everywhere — a stand- 
ard insecticide for more than 34 years. 


For information concerning these and 
other dependable Wilson products, write 





Dept. E-111 












PLANTS and SHRUBS 
from “’Winter-Kill’’ « 


y 


FREE BULLETIN TELLS 


HOW, WHY and WHEN 


Don’t let Winter-Kill rob 
you of valuable shrubs and 
perennials this year, when a mulch of 





Emblem-Protected Peat Moss will | 


protect them inexpensively. Our new 
bulletin on Winter Mulching tells when 
to mulch, how deep a mulch should be, 
and gives other important information. 
Write for Free copy today. Address 
Dept. H 11-1. 

PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Div. Peat Import Corporation 

155 John Street New York, N. Y. 


OSMO Water Mats 


and Bloom Better in the home 


See article, page 421, in 
HORTICULTURE, Nov. 1, 1936 


Without Saucer 
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Victory Over Squash Borers 


— Summers ago I made the acquaintance of the 
Delicata squash, and at once formed the opinion that it is 
not only the best summer squash, but also the most delicious 
squash that I have ever tasted. I shortly discovered what I 
suppose is the chief reason why it is so little grown. Its run- 
ning vine sends down no roots at the nodes, even when the 
nodes are covered with soil. The consequence is that the plant 


‘ is very easily killed by borers. 


The first year I had a very small crop, in spite of sprays, 
pull-ups, chop-offs, and jabbings with knitting needles and 
wires. In the Summer of 1936 I packed excelsior about the 
bases of the vines, in the hope of keeping out the hawk-moth 
which lays the eggs that start the mischief. My treatment did 
little good. 

This year (1937), in addition to packing with excelsior, 
I sprayed the bases of the viries and the excelsior very heavily 
with Black-Leaf 40, but I had no real expectation that the 
precautions taken would keep out the pest, and they did not. 
Toward the end of July, I found evidence in one vine that the 
grubs had begun work. 

I took a new 15-cent oiling can with a long nozzle of 
small caliber, poured in a few drops of Black-Leaf 40, and 
then filled the can with water. With the small blade of a 
pocket knife I then made a short longitudinal slit in each of 
several internodes of the stalk of the vine just above where it 
issued from the ground. I then inserted the nozzle of the 
oiling can and injected the solution of Black-Leaf 40 until it 
oozed forth from the stalk. When the configuration of the 
vine permitted, I pushed the nozzle through a node in order 
to treat the internode beyond. 

For several days I watched that vine. Since it gave no sign 
of being adversely affected, and since every Delicata vine in 
the garden now gave evidence of being infested with borers, 
I treated all vines in the same way. A week later they seemed 
to be in excellent condition, but I repeated the treatment, 
using the punctures already made. A week later, in cases where 
I was a little suspicious, I repeated again. 

The result? Every vine grew luxuriantly until it produced 
a full crop or was'killed by frost. Some vines which had been 
started in June were going strong the first week in October. 

What happens to the borers is this—-they eat along for an 
inch or two and then come out of the vine. In some instances 
they die inside, or go groggy. If the vine is well treated, they 
do not go down into the root, which stays solid. The butt of 
the vine may split, and there are gougings in stalk and 
branches, but enough of the vine is left to produce luxuriant 


| foliage and to mature the crop. 


—J. Rowe Webster. 
Milton, Mass. 


Feeding Lilies -of-the-Valley 


ILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY are often tucked into an out- 
of-the-way corner, forgotten after the blooming period, 
and left to exist with little care. They deserve better of garden 


| makers. It is true that little cultivation of the soil can be 


6 inch 30c, 4% inch 25¢, 3% inch 20c | 
| of bone meal, wood ashes and sheep dressing. Give the | 


With Green Metal Saucer 
Large 50c, medium 40c, small 35c 


A Good Gift Item 


Circular Free! 


Postpaid in New England when 
cash accompanies the order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


given, because of the network of roots and pips, but fertilizing 
must be done. 
-One should try a program of feeding with a mixture 


plants a light sprinkling in the early Spring and again in 
September. In the late Winter, rake off the light snow and 





feed again, pushing the snow back over the fertilizer to pre- | 


vent it from being blown away. The melting snow will carry 
the food to the pips. The surprising results will be stems 
twelve inches long, much larger flowers and foliage which 
keeps its color until frost. 

—NMrs. Sam Brown. 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON | Edgewood, R. I. 
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Accepted as the best--the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


RMANENT when marked with 

ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 

label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 

(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 


or send for free samples 


PERFECT 

Border Label (5”) 

Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 

Show Garden Label (7”) .. 

Tie-On Labels with wire 
(34%_o" x %") 3.00 

Pot Labels (4” x %4” tapered) 2.50 
HOWARD HAMMITT 654 Mam St. Hartford,Conn. 





25 100 
rere $2.00 $7.75 
1.75 6.75 
2.50 9.50 











BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 
paid. Rack only, 
$1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 
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MERIDEN, CONN. 


WELLES L. 
144 MURDOCK AVENUE 








DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not at all offensive. Ready- 
to-use powder in sifter can. 


Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 
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"How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


‘Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.”’ 

Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


CARNATIONS 
English and American 


PIPER’S 
Livingston New Jersey 
Guide-booklet sent upon request 
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As easy to grow 


NARCISSUS 
SOLEIL d'OR (ssc?.'95" 


—in pebbles and water, soil- 

filled pans or bulb fiber. Large 
graceful clusters of rich golden- 
yellow flowers with deep orange- 
red cup. They have an exquisite 
fragrance. 

Free Bulb Catalog 
HENRY A. DREER 

362 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 













DREER’S 














FOR THE WINTER WINDOW 


Delightfully different bulb-flowers for 
easiest forcing: 4 Azure Babiana, 3 Star 
of Bethlehem, 4 gorgeous Sparaxis, 4 
daintiest Baby Gladiolus, and 3 Blue 
Star Flower; all 18 of them for ONE 
DOLLAR, postpaid. 

Interesting catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


SPECIAL QFFER 


Last Minute Customers — take advantage 
of these End-of-Season Bargains 











50 Darwin Tulips in 5 Varieties .. . .$2.25 
30 Beddin ig Hyacinths in 10 Colors . 3.00 
50 Daffodils for Naturalizing ...... 2.50 
50 Giant Flowering Crocus ........ -15 


Send check or money order today. We’ll ship 
postpaid with complete Cultural Directions. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS 
DepPpT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 


UNCOMMON TREES 


Trees that give character to every land- 
scape; ready for Autumn planting; bargain 


orices now. 
anklinia (Gordonia) Koster Blue Spruce 
Pfitzer Juniper 


Red-flowering Dogwood 
Kelsey’s Berrybush Yew 


Autumn Catalog mailed on request 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 CHURCH STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


BULB CATALOG 


free on request 


Beautiful FRENCH, JAPANESE, AMERI- 
CAN and DUTCH flower bulbs at attrac- 
tive prices. 


Stim ale. 


132 to 1388 Church Street, New York City 














Rare and Fancy Camellias 


There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 

- numerous forms, and exciting 





individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool’’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 
& paid. Illustrated catalogue ‘‘H’’ of 

America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,"’ CRICHTON, ALA. 


LILIES 
Freshly Dug Roots on 





Coral (tenuifolium) ..... $1.00 per 12 
Regale (regale) ......... 1.50 per 12 
Willmott’s (Willmotti#) .. 2.00 per 12 


All of above should give 2 to 10 
blossoms in 1938 


GEO. L. RICE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


"s Z eo GIANT @ 
Bu ‘pe Flowered blooms, 5in. across 
Aferorite. colors, Scarlet, Lavender, 


Rose—a 15c-Pkt. of seeds EA / 


10% 











of each, all 4 postpaid for 
SS 10c. Send dime 
) Burpee’s new Catalog 
free—Low prices. 
Burpee’ 


SeedsCrow” 





RARE SEEDS 


We offer fresh seeds of the following, from _ 


35 to 50 seeds per packet. 
Aquilegia jonesi; — Eritrichium howardi; 
$1.00 _ packet. 
Gnposs a saxifraga; Dicentra oregana;— 
Lewisia brachycalyx;—Primula sieboldi 
hyb.; 50c per packet. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 











HORTICULTURE 


An Iris Amateur's Methods we 


OR some years I have been raising various irises from seed | 
with very good results. In this way I have added to my | 
collection many sorts rare or difficult to transplant. As a rule, 
the species come true provided the seed sent out by the seeds- | 
man is the sort ordered. Unfortunately, this is not always the | 
case. From a package labelled Jris bulleyana I have two types | 
of J. spuria and one J. sibirica, but no J. bulleyana. 
Iris seed germinates most quickly when it is fresh. Seed | 
collected by the gardener may be planted as soon as it is ripe 
and dried (even without drying, according to one experi- 
menter). With commercial seed I have found late Fall the 
best planting time, although there are few months of the year 
when I have not put it into the ground with fair success. 
My principal 1936 planting was made on December 5. 





Falling Leaves are 
THE SIGNAL 


Once the leaves are off 
your trees and the branch- 
es are bare, it is infinitely 
easier to see any evidence 
of structural weakness or 
defects such as dangerous 
V-Crotches and rubbing 
branches. Also, with the fo- 
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The seeds germinated in the late Spring and early Summer. | = hag pe he is far easier to 
These were all beardless irises. For protection from animals | ee ide ccaue demain ond 
they were put in a well-aired coldframe, but the open ground 5 getting rid of dead wood. 






Hi 


is ordinarily as good or better. Frost is beneficial to them. 
A few plants were moved in the Spring and a few more this 
Fall, but the majority I am leaving over another Winter. | 
The largest of these plants were J. dichotoma and I. milesi. | 
I plant my seeds about half an inch deep and sufficiently far 
apart so that each plant will have a chance to grow to a fair 
size before it is put in its permanent place. The soil should be 
the usual seed-bed mixture of sand, compost and loam, but 
not too finely sifted. This applies to all but the bulbous irises. 
Bulbous irises of the reticulata and the Juno groups should 
be planted in pots, in a mixture of equal parts mortar and 
leaf mould with an inch or so of sand on top. The pots 
should be sunk in the ground in the open until germination. 
The late Mr. W. R. Dykes advised that they be then moved 
to a well-aired coldframe to facilitate their growth. | 
When the leaves die down I cover my pots with panes of | 
glass until September, when the bulbs are again exposed. | 
These bulbs should not be transferred to the open ground 
until the September of their second or third season, accord- 
ing to their size. I cover both seed beds and pots well with | 
leaves or excelsior both before germination and until the | 
plants have been removed. | 
Bearded dwarf hybrids from my own seed have bloomed 
in less than two years from the time of sowing. Beardless irises 
take at least two years from germination, with the probable 
exception of J. dichotoma, and bulbous irises even longer. 
Oncocyclus and Regelia seed is so long in germinating that 
only the specialist will care to wait. As other sorts sometimes 
take two or three years to appear, the canny gardener will not 
empty a pot or dig up a row until some time has elapsed. 
For our native western irises, raising from seed is the best 
method of propagation. No matter at what season of the year | 
plants are shipped, transplanting is a gamble. The surest way 
in which to obtain a stock of these lovely things is from seed. 
No one who has done it will begrudge the time or effort 
involved. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 





Prepare your trees for 
Winter's storms and haz- 
ards NOW. Have the 
Bartlett Representative in- 
spect them—without charge 
or obligation. 

Bartlett Service is avail- 
able in every community 
from Maine to the Caro- 
linas. For literature write: 
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The F.A. Bartiert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


ARTLETT 


- TREE EXPERTS 
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PEAT MOSS 


ON’T risk the loss of valuable 
perennials and shrubs this winter. 
Protect them from Winter-Kill with a 
mulch of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, 
Clean, Easy to use. For best results, 
insist on GPM. Write for FREE folder, 
“Preparing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 
177-MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165 JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





—Mary R. Campbell. 


= . . oA == ———————— ae 
Clivias in Texas Window Gardens _A Aittle Rook < 
OR several years past my Winter window garden has owed | about Roses 
much of its attractiveness to the vivid bloom of the amaryl- ErerTw}?==-1==" 
lis, but since I found the charming Clivia hybrida there seems | | 
to be little else that can equal it in beauty of bloom. ey 
Its beauty under the electric light was breath-taking and the | ee ie hlecen of ceentient tian Gis ae 
flowers were very fragrant. The culture of the clivia is like ms Special ee ee ee ae 
that of the amaryllis, except it should be given water all Sum- | [MMR ing. This unusual Catalog is sent free 
mer and not allowed the period of a dry rest given the | 
amaryllis. I find, however, that Winter window gardens | 


demand fresh plants. 


(35th Annual Issue) 
f} Written by men who have spent their 
i, lives with Roses and Peonies too. 
Shows in glowing, natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and 


River; 35c elsewhere. Write today. 


GEO. H. PETERSON, 
NURSERY: PARAMUS RD..ARCOLA.N.J. 


to garden owners east of the Mississippi 


INC. 
MAIL: BOX 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


Ss ee ae 
=) "Rose and Peony Spectalists yey 
——— ae EAS 5 


———S en 


—RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 





Katy, Texas. 
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Best Time for Planting 
Western Rock-Garden Treasures 


(Order airmail, will arrive in eight days) 

pyle cigge—e RE. —r (vivid purple 

kes, round evergreen leaves). 

TA} INUM SPINESC] NS (rare kin of 

LEWISIAS, airy pink summer blooms). 
FRAGRANT TWO-TONE COULEE VIO- 
LET (charming unique V. trinervata). 
PENTSTEMON GLABER (heaven-blue, 2 

ft. spikes, beautiful cut-flowers) . 
Any above; 3 large plants or roots $1.00. 

CYPRIPEDIUM MONTANUM (tall large- 

flowered white lady-slipper). 
3 large roots $1.50; single root 60c. 

LEWISIA REDIVIVA (Bitter-root, charm- 

ing pink cactus-blossoms, May). 
6 strong roots $1.00. 

Also: OCEAN SPRAY (Holodiscus, tall 
free-blooming shrub, cream-white 
panicles, June) well-rooted, 2 ft. 
plants, 75c; 3 for $2.00. 

KINNI-KINNICK (fine hardy ever- 
green creeper, red berries) sturdy 
well-rooted plants, 50c; 3 for $1.25. 

OREGON GRAPE (beautiful holly 
foliage, bronze-scarlet in winter) 
well-rooted 12” plants, 50c; 3 for 


Prices include delivery. Ask for cultural- 
descriptive circular of hardy Western 
Natives, to guide your Spring planting. 


Native Gardens Eastern Washington 


Box 270 Spokane, Washington 


TREES 


Shrubs, Vines, Climbers, 
Ferns, Bog Plants 
Orchids 
Lilies and Bulbous Plants 
Herbaceous Perennials 
Nursery Grown 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF 
STURDY PLANTS READY 
FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 


Catalog Sent on Request 





ADDRESS 


GARDENS OF THE 
BLUE RIDGE 


E. C. ROBBINS 
ASHFORD, NORTHCAROLINA 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00: 











AMADOR MISS EDITH ROWE 
BLUE DANUBE PELEGRINA 
BETTY CO-ED POLAR ICE 
ELKHART SALBACH’S PINK 


JEAN DU TAILLES VANITY FAIR 
MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 

Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 
Above collection, can be mailed direct to 
your friends, especially packed for Christ- 
mas gifts. 

SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST 

SEABROOK NURSERIES 

SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE MOST practi- 
cal and complete 
Window-Side 
Feeder built. 914” 
high — 81%” wide — 
10” deep. Hinged roof. 
Holds about 4% Ibs. 
Bird Food. Self feeder. 
Suet Cage. Transfer- 
able Hanger. 
Postpaid $2.50 





- BETTER-BILT BIRD 
J | > BUNGALOWS 

L. W. FERDINAND, Originator 
SO. LINCOLN, MASS. 


LILY COLLECTIONS 


All Season Collection-—12 bulbs, all 
I 0. oa atiea @co datarh ae . $3.00 
Native Collection—8 bulbs, all different 3.50 
Rockery Collection—12 bulbs (four 
|, eee ee 2.50 
POSTPAID TO YOUR ADDRESS 
1937 Fall Catalogue on request 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
OSWEGO 








OREGON 


GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 

















HORTICULTURE 


Aster Frikarti and Azaleamums 


HAVE made some very attractive plantings by using the 

Azaleamum Pink Cushion and Aster frikarti Wonder of 
Staefa. One planting consisted of formal square beds of Pink 
Cushion, an extra-early double aster-flowering chrysanthe- 
mum—often referred to as Azaleamum—with A. frikarti 
grown in standard form to mark the corners. The blue accent 
of the asters above the various shades of pink in the chrys- 
anthemum blooms makes a beautiful picture. 

There is something about blue among chrysanthemum 
blooms that gives an exquisite touch of loveliness to the 
autumnal garden picture. And the nearest to a blue in a flower 
that can be depended upon to bloom profusely with chrys- 
anthemums is A. frikart:. It is truly the best of the hardy asters 
to come into bloom early and stay late. It is most attractive be- 
cause it is upright and free branching, and can be easily trained 
into standard effects for formal planting, but it is equally 
beautiful when used in the flowering border with a variety of 
chrysanthemums. During the time Azaleamums blossom, this 
aster is also a shower of blooms, clear lavender-blue crowned 
with gold. One who would like a perfect rainbow of color in 
the flower border should plant several named varieties of these 
extra-early double aster-flowering chrysanthemums with A. 
frikarti interspersed along the way. 

Pink Cushion, sometimes listed as Amelia, is a remarkable 
plant. It grows very compactly and is bushy, just like a lovely 
rounded green cushion all studded with rosy pink flowers. 
With this plant one can do unending things, for it is always 
so graceful and neat. I have had wonderful results with both 
of these hardy plants and can say they give a decided show of 
beauty to any northern garden at the very last of the autumnal 
season, when a warm glow of color is the grandest thing ever. 


—M. L. Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


The Division of Dwarf Asters 


FTER growing the hardy dwarf asters for the last three 
years, I have come to the conclusion that they should be 
divided every two or three years, in order to have satisfactory 
bloom. Plants in their second year, such as Lavanda, Lilac 
Time and Hebe, have made a wonderful showing this year. 
The older varieties, which have not been divided, are woody 
throughout the center, giving the plant an untidy appearance. 
Blossoms on these woody stems have not developed properly 
and the plants looked top heavy. This indicates that the 
woody portions should be discarded in the early Spring, when 
the divisions are made. 

Where a fine showing is desired the first year, three or four 
small pieces should be planted in a staggered row about three 
or four inches apart to form a small clump. The young, 
tender side shoots are best for this purpose. Plants in their 
third year will yield from six to twelve pieces when grown 
properly. 

Tender offshoots found growing on old wood may be 
rooted very easily in a propagating frame in early Spring. 
These cuttings make husky plants and are ready to be set in 
the borders in about three or four weeks. 

Care should be exercised in planting the newer introduc- 
tions with the older varieties. Lavanda and Lilac Time, grow- 
ing over twelve inches high, are rampant growers, and will 
completely smother the dwarfer forms if planted too close. 
At least 18 to 24 inches should be allowed between clumps in 
order that the plants may develop properly and form perfect 
mounds of bloom. 

Little Boy Blue and Little Pink Lady, which grow 18 
inches high, also require division every second or third year. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 
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LECTURES 


Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. ——— from house 

lants. yey for forcing bulbs indoors. 

ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Learn how to build a practical lean- 
to greenhouse and what can be grown in it. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 








EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
Special re General or specialized ay eS ey 
ecial rates to small Clubs. LD T. 
BENT, 124 4 Edgell Rd., be ny Center, 
Mass. 





MES. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S., Kent 

Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Illustrated 

Garden Lectures (natural color photogra- 

o. Eastern States in February and 
arch 





THE HEMENWAY LECTURES are illus- 
trated with Colored Slides and tell as well 
as show how to make Better Gardens, 
Prettier Homes and a More Beautiful Com- 
munity. For list of subjects and terms 
address H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





LECTURES: Three Practical Talks on 
Daffodils. Finest imported hand-colored 
rer slides. MRS. STUART FOOTE, 
F.R.H.S., 325 Lakeside Drive, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HEMEROCALLIS, finest new hybrids. List 
on request. Collection C: The Gem, Mikado, 
Iris Perry, Cressida, special price $5.50. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





WILD FLOWER SEEDS for sale and leaf- 
lets on subjects pertaining to our native 
flora. Alice Earle Hyde, 242 Henry S&t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall planting. Beau- 
tiful, Bountiful. The perfect fruit bush. 
Berries large as grapes. Delicious. Booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








DAHLIAS: Seeds, Roots. Catalogue upon 
request. Jersey Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





HEMEROCALLIS Calypso and Citrinum: 
Both of outstanding quality. Field-grown 
clumps, $1.50 each, postpaid. Upton Gar- 
dens, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED: Botany or Horticulture 
Student as apprentice in general nursery 
in Oolorado, specializing in Alpines. 
Address: U. G., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: A posi- 
tion as superintendent of a gentleman’s 
estate or farm with living ——. Single, 
refined, American born, English descent, 
agricultural graduate. Experienced commer- 
cially and privately, vegetables, floricul- 
ture outside and under glass, general farm- 
ing, livestock and lawns. Excellent refer- 
ences furnished, a member of horticultural 
societies, have a license to 4 = ren- 
der loyal and efficient service. J. D. B., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 














HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTENDENT: 
Thoroughly trained and lifetime of practi- 
cal experience in all branches of horticul- 
ture. Best references. Available at short 
notice. ©. ©., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener (English), wishes position on pri- 
vate estate. Life experience in all branches, 
both under glass and outside. Tree surgery, 
landscape and construction work. 
references. W. I., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 
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GRAND 


Tuesday, 2 to 10 P.M. 


Thursday, | to 10 P.M. 


at 


BOSTON, MASS. 





MASSACHUSETTS | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 
| 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


Featuring Chrysanthemums 
and Christmas Greens 


NOVEMBER 9-11 


Wednesday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Admission 25 Cents 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





Autumn Exhibition 
November 4-7, 1937 


American Museum of Natural History 
77th Street-Central Park West 
New York City 





Horticultural Course 


A series of 12 lectures, beginning on 
November 9 at 3 p.m., will be given 
by Dr. C. H. Connors. Full informa- 
tion regarding prospectus and fees 
may be obtained from the secretary. 


———.———_ 


Evening Lecture 
November 10 — 8:30 p.m. | 


"SOME PROBLEMS AND 
DIFFICULTIES IN PLANT 
NOMENCLATURE" 
(Slides) 

Dr. E. D. Merrill 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Auditorium of the Insurance Company of | 
North America Building 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
November |7, 1937 


Short business meeting 


Illustrated Lecture 


"GARDENS OF SPAIN 
AND MAJORCA" 


Member of the Executive Council 


Each member is given the privilege of 
bringing a non-member guest | 





8 P.M. 





followed by an | 


by 
JAY V. HARE 


of the Society 


| 
—+— | 
| 
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MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in our 
1937 free catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


SUNSET LILY 


A grand new Lily for 
your garden. Easy cul- 
ture. Gorgeous blooms, 
scarlet and gold. 











40c each 
3 for $1.00 Prepaid 
Write for Catalog 


YEREX BULB GARDENS 
TIGARD, OREGON 


(yf) 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 
SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


, 16 South Market Street 
BOSTON . . 


STOP rabbits—mice NOW! 


Protect your trees with Livingstone’s 

Repellent! It is SAFE and SURE! 

“Easy to apply—Inexpensive to buy.” 
J. LIVINGSTONE, Jr. 

Sta. F. R. 9 Milwaukee, Wis. 


MASS. 
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Important Coming Events 


November 1. Germantown, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Ger- 
mantown Horticultural Society at the Library Hall, Vernon Park. 


November 1-20. Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual Chrysanthemum Show at 
the Phipps Conservatory, Schenley Park. 


November 4-7. New York, N. Y. Annual Autumn Exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of New York at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


November 4-7. Worcester, Mass. Annual Chrysanthemum Show of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society at the Horticultural 
Building. 


November 5-7. Amherst, Mass. Horticultural Show at the Physical 
Education Building, Massachusetts State College. 


November 9-11. Boston, Mass. Annual Fall Show of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 11-12. Sewickley, Pa. Annual Chrysanthemum Show of 
the Sewickley Horticultural Society. 


November 12-14. Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual Convention and Show of 
the Chrysanthemum Society of America at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza. 


New Gypsophila for Borders 

igs THE Spring of 1936 I ordered a Gypsophila oldhami- 
ana, which was offered as something new. I carried this 

plant through the most trying Summer conditions we have 

ever experienced. It also came through the Winter in good 

condition. The first year no blossoms appeared, but this 

Summer it began blooming about the middle of July. 

The plant formed a large clump which finally sprawled 
in a one-sided effect around a pink-rose and a pink perennial 
phlox. The picture can be imagined, as the gypsophila, con- 
trary to the description in the catalogue, produced white 
blossoms instead of pink. This may be due to the climate or 
to the soil conditions where I have grown it. I am not pre- 
pared to say. Whatever the color, this gypsophila is wonder- 
ful in the border as well as for cut flower arrangements. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kans. 


. 
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44 RED SPIDERS. 
AND MANY OTHER INSEC 
sed here to kill » 
SedGyiiin, Simendamapedectene fl 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
ee 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION =| 
Bizabeth, New Jersey Richmond. California ; 


Nursery VOLCK ~~ 
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LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Starts January 4, 1938 
John A. Parker, S.B., M.Arch, Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
il tiienumenhbinaeatl 
ATTRACT the BIRDS. Fasten to window 
ledge. Protected suet holder and seed box; cypress 
stained brown. 24” long by 11” wide, $3.25; 
seed, 5 lb., 80c postpaid. Write for Catalog. 


> = 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERE FARM, INC. 

B 


RADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
























FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, ass. 
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This carefully designed and p Lm. built greenhouse is owned by 
Dudley Doernberg of Scarsdale, N. Y. The glass portion is 18 x 50 feet, 
giving 900 sq. ft. of gardening space. 


Attra chive 
Practical 


If attractiveness counts with you, but your first requirement is 
the practical production of flowers, build an L. & B. greenhouse. 
Our brochure “Glass Enclosures” is yours for the asking. It 
illustrates a wide variety of good-looking, efficient producers of 
flowers and is full of helpful suggestions. 
A representative will call only on request. 


LORD & BURNHAM Co. 


IrvINGTON, New York, Dept. C Des PLAINES, ILLiNo1s, Dept. C 
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Choice Hardy Roses 


There is no better period of the year in which to plant hardy roses 
than late October and the whole month of November. You are certain 
to receive freshly dug plants which have plump, well ripened waod 
green to the tips of the shoots at this season, which Winter well and 
give more satisfactory results than much of the badly dried up stock 
which has been stored in sheds over Winter and has a hard struggle 
for existence when planted in Spring. Experience is the best teacher, 
and it has shown uniformly good results from Fall plantings of all 
types of roses. 


We have a fine selection of Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Polyan- 
thus, Rugosas, Climbers and Species. Included are some of the best 
novelties. Call and see this stock and be convinced of its value. 


Many bulbous plants are entirely sold out but here are a few inter- 
esting items which should be planted now, some of these are hardly 
found in other catalogues. 


Dozen Per 100 
Ixiolirion Ledebouri ................... $1.25 $9.00 
Puschkinia libanotica ................. 60 4.00 
Anemone, St. Brigid Champions ........ 60 4.50 
Anemone Appenina, blue shades ....... 15 6.00 
Leucojum vernum (true) .............. 85 6.50 
Scilla Siberica, Spring Beauty ......... 1.00 7.50 
Muscari Armeniaca ................... 60 4.50 
By Be PG bo Sn 5s oe oc cecieces 50-.75 4.00-6.00 
po a eee 1.00 7.50 


In LILIUMS we have grand stocks of the gloriously beautiful Testa- 
ceum, $.75-$1.50 each, $7.50-$16.50 per doz. Splendid stocks ready of 
such varieties as Martagon album, Browni, Croceum, Speciosums in 
variety, Chalcedonicum, auratum (home grown) tenuifolium Red 
Star, regale, Henryi, Sutchuenense, pardalinum giganteum, Washing- 
tonianum, superbum and numerous other varieties. 


Inspection welcomed—Catalogues free on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Mass. 























NOT TOO LATE 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Sot moisture is ample . 
is well matured . 
tures are still high. 


. plant growth 


j ad soil tempera- 


ROMPT action will get your plants well 

established for an early start next spring 
—more luxuriant growth, a more beautiful 
garden next year. 


Our advisory service is free. For expert 
advice on larger garden developments, 
ask our Landscape Representative to call. 
Send for your copy of our FALL catalogue. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
INCORPORATED 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
MOTOR ROUTE 58 MOTOR ROUTES 9 and 30 
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RECENT GARDEN BOOKS 


Seven outstanding new books will be sent postage prepaid at the 
rices given below. These books have bool selected by the 
ibrarian of the Massachusetts Horticultural a as among 

those to be most highly recommended for the value of their 

information, for their literary quality and for the entertainment 

— they provide. They can be purchased with the utmost con- 

ence. 


Here are the Seven Books: 
LEAVES, THEIR PLACE IN LIFE AND LEGEND 


by Vermen Gee. eR $2.00 
THE GARDENER'S SECOND YEAR 

he ta ek oss 2.00 

[Perennials and Bulbs) 

GARDENING, A COMPLETE GUIDE 

by Montague Free... ss... 3.50 
GARDENING ON NOTHING A YEAR 

by MareS. Geum 1.75 


GROW THEM INDOORS by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 1.75 
THE COUNTRYMAN'S YEAR by David Grayson 2.00 
A ROSE ODYSSEY by J. H. Nicolas 2.50 


Remember that these books will be sent without 
charge for wrapping or mailing in the United States 


GARDEN BOOK AGENCY 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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